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EDITORIAL 


In the last number of THE BULLETIN for the current year it would not be 
inappropriate, it seems to us, to admit publicly how much we have learned ip 
the last ten months about editing and publishing our Association’s quarterly, 
What was undertaken as a favor and an obligation has increasingly become 
a pleasant duty because of the many new contacts we have made and the eo 
operation we have received from the teachers of the social studies in our New 
England schools and colleges. There is a lot of routine drudgery, of course, 
in any editor’s job, but what is more important, there is also the stimulating 
side and the new ideas — something pretty important for a teacher. 

One of the first aims of an editor is his desire to get an issue out on time 
To do this he must meet his deadline with the printer — a date far in ad- 
vance of publication in these days when every printer is busy to capacity. The 
surest method of meeting this deadline is for an editor to have a backlog of 
articles from which to select for a current issue. We should like to urge our 
members, therefore, to feel free to submit articles without special solicitation, 
for there are many potential contributors that we are unaware of. 

Vacation, at this time of writing, is only two months away. Among our 
600 members there are going to be a number who will visit foreign countries. 
What they see there, how the people are reacting to E. R. P. and to Russia, 
what political groups are most friendly to democratic processes, all these are 
matters which will be of interest. Others of us will find some time for re 
flection here at home in quiet places, away from desks and blackboards and 
teachers’ reports. There will be the time, if we will but take it, to write up 
some local history or describe how some school or town deals with a current 
problem. For example, an article describing how the experiment of released 
time for religious instruction has worked out in actual practice would be af 
interest to many of our readers. Such articles can run from 600-1,800 words 
in length. In this manner a backlog will be developed and our deadlines will 
be met promptly. 

Another important factor in publishing a paper is the number of adver- 
tisements which help to carry the cost of each issue. We have found that a 
number of publishers have been unaware of the extent of our membership. 
Consequently it would greatly strengthen the “entree” and prestige of our 
business manager if members of our Association would introduce themselves 
as such when they are discussing texts with the representatives of the pub- 
lishers this spring. A word of appreciation, moreover, to those who have 
supported us this year would make everybody happy. 

At the fall meeting at Simmons College last December a member asked 
to see the copy of THE BULLETIN which we were holding. The request was 
quickly granted. It was with mixed emotions that we watched him pass 
rapidly over the editorial and articles but carefully study the advertisements. 

P. E. W. 


A new way of stimulating interest in local history lies in a recent Quincy 
undertaking. Employing comic book style, historian and artist have com- 
bined to produce the “Pictorial History of Quincy.” It was published as the 
Anniversary Edition of the Quincy Patriot Ledger. This approach to local 
history used as a class project method should have tremendous appeal. It 
also serves to integrate art and history. Those wishing more information 
about Quincy’s “new look” in education should write John Grossman, Chair- 
man Publicity Committee, Quincy, Mass. 


J 
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HISTORY AND THE FUTURE 


Pror. Ropert E. 
Dartmouth College. 


The historian is like every man in questioning from time to time the na- 
ture of his job and its importance in the general scheme of things. In fact 
he is in the front line of questioners since he is devoting his life to a study 
of the more or less remote past, which at first glance may seem very far re- 
moved from the problems of the world in which he lives. Not only does he 
puzzle over the materials, methods and limits of his specialty, but frequently 
he queries the usefulness of history in relation to the troubles of a badly dis- 
organized world, 

The latest flurry of interest about historiography has come as the result 
of a report by an able group of historians headed by Professor Merle Curti of 
the Uniwersity of Wisconsin and subsidized by the Social Science Research 
Council. The committee’s conclusions were embodied in a little volume 
titled Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee 
on Historiography, and published in 1946. This report pried open the lid of 
a Pandora’s box of ideas. Every historian seemed to have his own strongly 
held ideas which he was delighted to present in an essay or speech, or even to 
pour into the ear of the nearest polite listener. The obvious interest led to 
the scheduling of a session at the December, 1947, meeting of the American 
Historical Association; chairman was Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols, a member 
of the original committee. A month later the committee reassembled with the 
addition of a few other interested people and decided that the very consider- 
able interest justified further work. 

The original report spent most of its energy in worrying about the many 
difficulties of the historian. He is always limited by his background and ex- 
periences. In spite of his best efforts a man reared in the cotton country of 
South Carolina will react differently to the Civil War than a man whose 
background is the potato country of Maine. This particular example of vary- 
ing attitudes toward the causes of the American Civil War was investigated 
for the committee by Professor Howard K. Beale, who presented his results 
in an excellent but rather discouraging article. A more general statement 
of the prejudices of various outstanding historians of the past was presented 
by Professors J. H. Randall, Jr., and George Haines, IV. 

Consideration of the reputed causes of the Civil War raised in the minds 
of the committee the larger question of all causation. The members were 
unanimous in concluding that a sequence of events does not in itself imply 
that one caused the other. If a dog is followed down the street by a boy on 
a bicycle, the “cause” may be either the dog or the boy, but it may well be 
neither, since the two events may be completely independent. Several mem- 
bers of the committee went so far as to look askance at any use of the word 
“cause,” 

Once the word “cause” had been pretty thoroughly macerated, the commit- 
tee turned to other words and figures of speech, finding to their astonishment 
and chagrin that even in the historian’s holy of holies, the American Histori- 
cal Review, words were used with amazing variations of meaning. How, 
they then asked, can writings present the truth if words are used so variously 
that even the careful reader may well be confused. Thereupon they appealed 
for more careful word usage and fewer figures of speech. 

Comments on the report were so varied as to make evident immediately 
that there would be no clear consensus of opinion short of having a Stalin 
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take command. Some historians apparently considered history as a poten. 
tial exact science, provided only that techniques were refined. Others went 
to the opposite extreme by denying that history was even a social science, and 
seemed to feel that history was a humanistic subject closely allied to the 
arts; some implied that history was in the class of juggling four balls — ap 
amusing pastime. Possibly worst of all, from the standpoint of the com. 
mittee, were objections to the committee’s own use of words. 

Any summary of the reactions to the committee’s report is approximately 
useless, since the criticisms are as numerous and varied as the critics. Any 
effort to amalgamate them into a common historical creed seems predoomed 
to failure. And yet a rough agreement on objectives and methods seems very 
desirable. How can the nation and the world form a useful opinion of the 
virtues of history if even its votaries appear completely perplexed? The only 
answer is further discussion until there is a greater meeting of minds. — 

At least a few historians have been disturbed by the generally negative 
approach of the report. They are quite willing to agree that the historian 
is influenced by his background, that he should be careful in his use of words, 
and that he should be aware of the problems involved in causation, but they 
insist that the main problem of a man bathing in the ocean is not to worry 
about the safety ropes, but to enjoy the surf. Either history has value for 
the modern world or it does not. If it has no important values it should be 
turned over to the antiquarians. If there are values, they should be stated, 
and greater efforts should be devoted to teaching and writing history more 
effectively. 

History has long been accepted as an essential and important ingredient 
of formal education. But unfortuately the support has come all too fre- 
quently from people who expect that history will be used to indoctrinate chil- 
dren with their own beliefs. The history teacher is expected to propagandize 
the beliefs that are generally accepted in the community. Various pressure 
groups, economic, patriotic, political, racial, watch alertly to be sure that no 
text or teacher says anything that seems objectionable to them. The inevita- 
ble result is that instruction becomes extraordinarily dull, with both text and 
teacher most concerned lest they hurt the feelings of anyone — or at least 
anyone of importance. History presented along such lines has as its only 
virtue the reinforcement of traditional standards of patriotism and morality. 


History should be something more than a buttress to traditionalism. His- 
tory is for mankind what memory is for the individual — a knowledge of 
past experience to be used in making present decisions. A knowledge of 
long-run trends should make possible the projection of such trends into the 
future, while a knowledge of human beings and institutions should provide 
the basis for social control. No one can hope that such decisions will be 100 
per cent correct, any more than is the case for individuals, but certainly an 
intelligent and informed guess is better than random chance. 

Historians can claim no monopoly of either knowledge or intelligence, or 
for that matter even of historical information. Not only do they need to 
utilize the methods and techniques of the other social and natural sciences, 
but they need the cooperation of other specialists in various fields. The 
president’s committee of economic advisers is an obvious example of the use 
of a special] kind of historical material by non-historians. The great services 
of the historians come in their familiarity with the use of certain types of 
records, and in their experience in synthesizing diverse material — that is, of 
analyzing the interplay of social forces. 

Assuming for the moment that historians have a real contribution to make 
to the present world, other problems remain. No man becomes a prophet 


merely by studying history. Historians, as other men, vary in ability and in 
judgment, Vast erudition is no guarantee of even common sense. The tre- 
mendously difficult problem still remains of picking the right historians to 
make any desired contribution. But the existence of difficulties should not 
inhibit action. The world is in’a sorry state, and every hopeful avenue should 
be traversed, even though the road be long and arduous. 

Still further, if history has immediate and direct atility, it should be 
taught and written with the maximum effectiveness. Present history teachers 
recognize in general their social responsibility, but. they should be picked 
even more carefully, trained even better, and be given more freedom to pre- 
sent what they consider the truth. The writing of history should likewise 
be improved. All too frequently the writing historian attains detailed ac- 
curacy at the expense of interest, with the result that the reading public 
turns to the journalist or novelist, who frequently distorts his material to a 
greater or less extent. Competent historians should learn to write more ef- 
fectively. 

The values of history need much further discussion. History can only be 
of maximum social usefulness if we agree in general as to its utilities and 
can then prepare men and women to exercise these functions. In any case, 
we should not be content with the limiting of the value of history to the propa- 
gandizing of aceepted social standards. History can and should play a real 
part in producing a better and happier world. 


GEOGRAPHY: KEY TO WORLD UNDERSTANDINGS 


Pror. Roy W. HatTcH, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, has 
issued the call: 

“Now is the time to begin really to teach the American people geography. 
We are more illiterate geographically than any civilized nation I know. So 
] recommend that real emphasis now be laid upon acquainting the American 
citizens with the realities of the world through intensive courses in World 
Geography.” 

What is Geography? Here we have two schools of thought. The older 
point of view, and one still current with some geographers, is that geography 
is the study of the earth. The second interpretation of the significance of 
this subject is that geography is the study of the earth Jn Its Relationship to 
Man. This article follows the latter interpretation, and deems it most im- 
portant if our young citizens are to understand what Dr. Studebaker calls 
“the realities of the world.” 

Any course in World Geography should point out with many concrete il- 
lustrations that here is a study of reciprocal relationships between men and 
their physieal environment, In this way and by this method a student should 
come to understand that many of the chief problems of today are those of the 
adjustments of peoples to their natural conditions and resources. Professor 
Ellen C. Semple told us this many years ago: “Civilization is at bottom an 
economie fact; at top an ethical fact. Beneath the economic lie the geographic 
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conditions, and these in the last analysis are factors in the formation of ou 
ethical standards.” Many illustrations of the truth of this statement will com 
to the mind of the reader. One of these, for example, is the issue of slavery 
in the United States. The differences in climate, soil and other physical 
characteristics of the South and the North in large measure contributed t 
their differences in ethical outlooks on the vital issue of slavery. “People 
are what they are partly because of kinds of lands in which they have grown 
up. The land leaves its mark upon the people who live there.” 


Geography is basic to the understanding of any people in the world today, 
We have for some time past been endeavoring in our world history course; 
to create an understanding of other peoples, but it is now apparent that today 
we must have something more than the political and historical approach. We 
must understand the interplay of the contemporary world scene with the eyi- 
dence of the economic, “underneath which lie the geographic conditions” that 
often determine the very set-up of each and every problem. This is the in- 
perative basis on which we must build world understanding. World Wars | 
and II have dramatized the full significance of that old Biblical saying, » 
often quoted by Woodrow Wilson, that, “No nation liveth unto itself alone.” 
Our citizens must get this understanding of other peoples wherever they may 
live, whether we like them or not. Important as this is we are told that, “we 
are more illiterate geographically than any civilized nation.” 


George Gallup, Director of the American Institute of Public Opinion, re. 
cently conducted a test of adults from coast to coast. His agents handed to 
each person interviewed an outline map of Europe, and they were asked to 
identify twelve countries: England, France, Spain, Holland, Italy, Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, Hungary. Only 
one-third of those interviewed knew where Greece was on the map. Near! 


one-half could not locate Spain and one-third failed on France. Just one ir 
four could pick out Czechoslovakia. Still fewer could find Holland, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, or Yugoslavia. Even people with college training fell down badly 
on this simple test, especially with the Balkan countries. More than one-third 
of the people with college training failed to locate Holland, Greece, Bulgaria 
correctly. Mr. Gallup’s conclusion is that the survey indicates that there is 
considerable need for more effective teaching of geography in our American 
schools. 

But, I hear some of you say, “This is nothing more than the old Place 
geography.” It may well be that this is the result of teaching of place geog- 
raphy as merely place and nothing more. If the full significance of Place 
had been brought out in the teaching; if the relationship of place to other 
countries or to natural resources like coal and oil had been pointed out; if the 
importance of land and trade-routes, of outlets to ice-free ports, of seas, 
straits and canals, had been made clear; if national aspirations in conflict 
with the aspirations of other countries had been sharply defined; in fact if 
Place geography had been taught in its relationship to other peoples ani 
neighboring nations, than the full significance of the location of Czechoslovak 
ia, of Greece, of Yugoslavia would have been clearly evident and its place in 
the European picture held in memory far better. For Place now has meat 
ing significance, relationship, understanding. 


Let us for a moment go back to the thought at the beginning of the papet 
and consider the world as a globe. 

For years our geography class rooms have been sdernill with flat maps 
of the world. Few schools have possessed globes of a sufficient diameter ” 
be of any great service in the classroom. Today, every social science roo® 
must have a globe of adequate scale. Whenever the land or water surfact 


of the globe is flattened on a map, then distortion appears. You cannot spread 
the world out on a Mercator projection or any other projection without sac- 
rificing some element of scale or area or shape. 

Let us consider first the earth as a globe. If we should divide it into 
halves along the line of the Equator, some interesting facts immediately ap- 
pear as far as the northern half is concerned. Follow me, please, around the 
Equator. We will pick up the line at Ecuador. From here we move eastward 
across South America to the northern region of the Amazon and then leap 
the South Atlantic until we come to the Congo River region in West Africa. 
Then across Africa to the headwaters of the Nile; south to India, across 
Delhi; through Singapore and Borneo and New Guinea, the Carolines, the 
Solomons, the Gilberts and the Marshal] Islands, and back across the broad 
expanse of the South Pacific to Ecuador again. 


Two-thirds of the land area of the entire globe is north of this Equator 
line. In other words there is twice as much land north of the Equator as 
south of it. Nine out of every ten people in the world today live north of the 
Equator. 

We have always considered the Arctic and North Pole as desolate, frozen 
wastes, and as a barrier to all exploration and settlement. Today, however, 
the North Pole is no longer a barrier, for it is characterized by ideal flying 
conditions and it will become the crossroads of the world traffic. 

We have got to change our thinking from the East-and-West line of the 
old sailing-ship days to the North-and-South line of the airplane. Do you 
realize that if you were to take a trip today from Los Angeles to Chungking, 
China, you would fiy first north and then south and still never alter your 
course? 

The old world circumnavigator, Magellan, took three years to get one 
of his five ships back to its starting point in Spain. Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic in 70 days, but the modern air clipper spans that same ocean today 
in nine hours. Our sailing-ship world has been reduced to 1/20th of its old 
£1Ze. 
You have often heard it said that no spot on earth is more than 60 hours 
from your own local air port. New York to Berlin by air today is 20 hours; 
San Francisco to Wellington, Australia is 24 hours; Washington to Moscow, 
24 hours, 

Already we have learned that wars can be won with the aid of this new 
air-age geography. Now the rreat question is — can we make this same 
air-age geography work for us in winning the peace of the world? Today 
the great outstanding fact is that hemisphere isolation no longer exists. I 
repeat — hemisphere isolation no longer exists. 

We have now but one choice — we must be from now on either friendly 
neighbors or next-door enemies. 


Our young citizens are at the threshold of a new world. In fact they 
have crossed the threshold into a strange and oftentimes bewildering and 
frightening new world. The atomic bomb loosed from an airplane has ush- 
ered in a new age — the atomic age — the age of the air. And as we look 
down upon our world today from. the eabin of our transatlantic clipper we 
‘ind beneath us a new earth. Land spaces, water areas, mountain barriers, 
island stepping-stones, old trade-routes have changed in significance. You 
can take-off at New York or Boston, touch Brazil’s hump, then Africa’s hump 
in the time it takes for the hour hand of the clock to move twice around the 
dial. “The margin between the Old world and the New becomes constantly 
narrower.” 

The modern Magellan, winging aloft through cloud and space has dis- 
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covered new routes as he follows the beams of the great circles. This new 
world our children must live in will demand a basic knowledge and under. 
standing of the far-reaching significance of global strategy, human ecology, 
the distribution of the world’s natural resources, and significant areas of 
conflict. 

The hope of the world lies in better international understanding. And it 
is imperative that we find better bases for these understandings. It is, per. 
haps, later than we think. In the words of Toynbee: “Our present situation 
is formidable indeed. There is nothing to prevent our Western civilization 
from following historical precedent, if it chooses, by committing social sui. 
cide. But we are not doomed to make history repeat itself. It is open to us, 
through our own efforts, to give history, in our case, some new and unprece. 
dented turn. As human beings, we are endowed with this freedom of choice, 
and we cannot shuffle off our responsibility upon the shoulders of God or na- 
ture. We must shoulder it ourselves.” 

It is up to us. We must start with ourselves: “We who teach.” The be- 
ginning of education for this better world relationship and understanding 
lies first in the hearts of those who teach them. “A large part of the kind 
of peace we achieve after this war rests,’ as General Eisenhower has said, 
“on the principles laid down in American schools.” 


THE MASTER TEACHER 


Day after day, upon my classroom walls 
I spread my maps and pictures; with these tools, 
With books and globes, striving to build a world 
Within the understanding of a child. 


Oh, while I teach them may I have the power 
To clear away the mists that still arise, 
Born of old ignorance and prejudice, 
Around these children! May my soul and mind 
Become so broad, so all-encompassing, 

That, building on the old foundation-stones, 
Location, surface, crops, cities, trade, 

I rear, firm, steadfast, clear, in each child-mind, 
A world of other people like himself, 

Swayed by the self-same longing, high and low, 
Loving their homelands as we love our own! 


Oh, may I feel that I have failed unless 
I teach each child to seek in every race 
The common traits of brotherhood; to feel 
Within his breast the heartbeats of the world! 


Teachers will wish to publicise this spring the American Overseas Aid— 
United Nations Appeal to raise $60,000,000 to help feed the world’s hungry 
children. Contributions may be sent to AOA—UNAC, National Headquar- 
ters, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 6. 


During the week of March 14-20 Rhode Island observed its 11th annual 
World Affairs Week. 
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RHODE ISLAND’S MODEL STATE LEGISLATURE 


ANNA C, HAWTHORNE, 
Nathanael Greene Junior High, 
Providence, R. I. 


At the first meeting of the Executive Council of the Rhode Island Social 
Studies Association, for the year 1947-1948, a suggestion was made that 
we, as a group, do something to make the community aware of the work of 
the Social Studies teachers. Desirous of arousing the interest and a sense 
of civic responsibility in the students of the senior high grades, the Associa- 
tion decided to hold a Model State Legislature. All the public, parochial, and 
private schools with senior high grades were invited to participate. Each 
city and town was allowed to send the same number of delegates as it had in 
the regular legislature. Bills which had been introduced into the legislature 
and were timely and controversial enough to provoke thoughtful debate, were 
to be selected for the calendar. 

The committee was busily and happily making its plans when a very ac- 
tive and interested friend, a member of the Rhode Island League of Women 
Voters offered her assistance, which was gratefully accepted. From that 
day the ball began to roll rapidly. The planning group soon included, in ad- 
dition to the teachers, two keenly interested members from the legislature, 
two outstanding lawyers who had legislative training, two newsmen well 
versed in covering the political scene, and three college professors. When 
the plans were presented to this group, their reaction amazed the original 
committee. They agreed that the basic idea was excellent but not complete 
enough. Why limit the meeting to one session? Why not have an entire 
day? What about the committee meetings? Why not have a public hear- 
ing? 

The original committee consisted of the following: Miss Catherine Bry- 
ant, Cranston High School, chairman, Mr. Howard C. Olson, East Providence 
Senior High, president of The Rhode Island Social Studies Association, Mr. 
George Burke, East Providence Senior High, Miss Avis G. Marden, Henry 
Barnard School, Providence, and Miss Anna C. Hawthorne, Nathanael 
Greene Junior High School, Providence. Though the committee at first had 
a few qualms over the immensity of the plan, its outline soon became clearer. 
The apportionment of representation remained the same. The delegates be- 
came members of a political party by lot. This was done so that seating ar- 
rangements of the majority and minority parties could be followed. The 
parties were “National” and “Union.” The lottery system prevented any 
association of delegates with existing parties. Every member was assigned 
to membership on one of four committees: Corporations, Finance, Judiciary, 
and Special Legislation. Again representation on committees was by lot. 

Since there are several types of bills and resolutions which come before 
the elected legislature, the Model Legislature must also have one of each 
type. Here is one place where our legislative and community friends gave 
us invaluable help, not only in suggesting the various pieces of legislation, 
but in their explanation and analysis to us. This was a sincere and hard- 
working committee who voluntarily prepared briefs and digests of bills which 
could be sent to the students-to help them in preparing their presentations 
and arguments. After long consideration and lively debate by the committee 
members, ten bills were selected for each House to consider. These ranged 
from such controversial subjects as Savings and Life Insurance, Perman- 
ent Registration of Voters, Fair Employment Practice Codes, Sales Tax ver- 
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sus State Income Tax, through topics of interest to local communities, such 
as an appropriation for a town to build a seawall, and for another to change 
the zoning laws. Resolutions memorializing Congress were also adopted to 
restore the right to vote, to pay a claim, to felicitate former Bishop Keough on 
his elevation to Archbishop, and to offer sympathy to a bereaved family. 

Since some time had to be alloted to committee meetings because of their 
important place in Rhode Island government, the time schedule had to be 
revised to an all-day session. 

9:00 The delegates registered and reported to their respective chambers 
and were assigned their seats. 

9:30 Each House formally organized, although the leaders had actually 
been chosen previously. 

9:45 Grand Committee meeting with al] the pomp and ceremony of 
opening the Legislature, including an address by the Governor. 

10:00 Each House reconvened, opened its session, introduced bills, re- 

ferred them to the proper committee. 

10:15 Sessions adjourned for committee meetings. 

12:00-1:00 Lunch in the State House Cafeteria. 

1:00 Afternoon Session opened in each House and followed regular leg- 
islative procedure. Invocation, followed by roll call. The reading of 
Journal which was based on the morning’s activities. The commit- 
tee reports; introduction and reference of new business. The cal- 
endar; all bills introduced in the morning were acted on at this 
time. 
3:30 Summary and evaluation by selected trained observers. 
4:00 Final adjournment. 

Each committee meeting was attended by an interested adult who pos- 
sessed legislative experience, a sympathetic understanding of young people, 
and an adequate background in the type of legislation under discussion. At 
the end of the committee meetings, he evaluated the session for the young 
legislators in terms of adequate preparation, thorough understanding of the 
problem, forceful presentation, and “Committee” presence. 

As soon as letters of invitation were sent out loca] communities showed 
their interest. Several towns at a distance from Providence voted to under- 
write the expenses of their delegates. Others inquired about the possibility 
of auditors attending as well as the delegates. Al] who accepted sent most 
encouraging letters of congratulations on the plan and offered whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

Since this was the first time Rhode Island had held a Model Legislature, 
the committee felt the student leaders, including presiding officers, committee 
chairmen, majority and minority leaders, and clerks should have their duties 
explained to them. Therefore a training schoo) was held at the State House 
a week before the Model Legislature. Each was supplied with an outline of 
his duties, and after explanations, the students attended a session of the reg- 
ular Assembly and later talked with the leaders whose places they were to 
take. This more than proved its worth on the day of the Model Session. 

One important and encouraging feature of our program was the interest 
of everyone, our business and professional leaders, our legislators, our teach- 
ers and students. All gave unstintingly of time and effort to make our first, 
model State Legislature an outstanding success, a day long to be remembered 
by all who participated. 


“Only a mediocre writer is always at his best” — W. Somerset Maugham. 
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ENGLAND’S SOCIALIST GOVERNMENT 


ARTHUR W. WEEKS, 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 


In opposing E, R. P. a few weeks ago a senator from the Middle West 
said, ‘Why should we help these Communist and Socialist Governments, they 
are all alike?” 

If they are, why indeed? 

By a Communist Government he undoubtedly meant a totalitarian state, 
a single governing party, an all powerful secret police and a people without 
civil rights. 

It is important that we should recognize the difference between that sort 
of situation and the type of experiment in democratic socialism that is being 
carried out in England, 

A glance at an English newspaper or five minutes in a village “pub” 
would be enough to show that opinions in England are being freely expressed, 
that there is no sign of a 99 per cent vote for anything, and that one of the 
few commodities not in short supply is criticism of the government. ° 

Let me make my position clear. I am not an advocate of socialism, and 
] am certainly no sort of expert on economic and political affairs. I spent 
my Sabbatical leave in England from June, 1947, to February, 1948, and 
this article is based on observations, and talks with a great variety of ordin- 
ary people, during that period. My hope is to give you at least a sketchy 
idea of the Labor Government in England, and to discuss — inexpertly — 
some of the unanswerable questions which have been put to me since my re- 
turn. 

In 1945 the Labor Party in England won, in a free election, a majority 
of the seats in the House of Commons for the first time in history. This was 
the culmination of the steady growth of the party from its beginning in the 


= Trades Unions at the turn of the century. 


The Labor Party naturally includes the large mass of industrial workers. 
It has some supporters too from the wealthy, intellectual, and highly educat- 
ed who see in socialism the best hope for the future. In 1945 these groups 
were joined by a considerable section of middle class independent voters. 
These were not Socialists by conviction but they were, I think, fed up with 
the apparent inability of the old regime to deal with major problems both 
m England and in the international field. This, note, was at the time when 
the Conservative Party had the advantage of a leader in Mr. Churchill who 
had tremendous international] stature and popular appeal. The defeat of the 
Conservatives at that time reflects not on Mr. Churchill, but on the low level 
in public esteem te which the party’s political program had fallen. 

The leaders of the Labor Party have varied backgrounds. Some have 
risen from the mines and workshops either by sheer ability or by political 
zeal. A notably able one who came up from the ranks is the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Mr. Ernest Bevin. His work is perhaps less subject to criticism than 
that of other ministers because there is greater agreement between parties 
on foreign poliey than on internal policies. 

A less successful example of a leader who has come up with the Party 
is Mr. Emmanuel Shinwell. He was Minister of Fuel through the bad win- 
ter of 1946-1947, and because of the disastrous fuel shortage at that time he 
was the target of much criticism. Last October he was removed from that 
position and made Minister of War. I don’t know what the proper qualifi- 
cations might be for Minister of War, but the only apparent one that Mr. Shin- 
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well has is derived by dubious logic from the fact that when he was Minis 
ter of Fuel there was no fuel. 

Others of the leaders have backgrounds of private school and university 
education, and of financial independence. The best known of these are Prime 
Minister Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps. 

Mr. Attlee was characterized by Mr. Churchill as “A modest little map, 
with so much to be modest about.” He is not a great orator or personal 
leader. His very ordinariness is, however, something of an asset to the Labor 
Party. One cannot see Mr. Attlee as a dictator or a stirrer-up of revolution, 


Sir Stafford Cripps is the acknowledged brain and mainspring of the gov. 
ernment. He holds two very important posts in the Cabinet, Minister of Ec. 
onomic Affairs and Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is a sincere, religious 
man, who lives austerely and works with tremendous vigor. Mr. Churchill is 
said to have remarked about him “There but for the grace of God, goes God!”, 
Sir Stafford is responsible for the economic planning of the Government, and 
it is he who tells the English people the bad news when further cuts have to 
be made in home consumption. From him the people do not resent the con- 
stant exhortation to produce more to sell abroad, and what success the Ex. 
port Drive has had is largely due to him. With respect to the Export Drive, 
the old rallying cry of the English knights “St. George for England” has beer 
brought up to date, and it now goes “St. George for England — everything 
else for export.” 

The Labor Government has nationalized the coal industry, the electric 
power industry, and the railroads. It planned to nationalize the steel indus- 
try during the current five-year period but has not yet begun on this. It has 
been severely criticized for going ahead with these nationalizatian schemes 
at a time of such great economic difficulties. Its answer to such criticism is 
that it was returned to power for that very purpose. It also believes, obvi- 
ously, that the nationalized industries will be more efficient than they were 
under private ownership. This has yet to be proved. 

The remainder of its program, including the emancipation of India, Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, and the promotion of a number of bills for the improvement of 
social conditians in England, is not far out of line with traditional govern- 
ment. Some of the plans have gone further than would have been the case 
under the Conservatives, and the Government has been criticized for too 
heavy capital expenditurés. Realizing that it has gone too far in this direc- 
tion, it is making some cuts, though not as many as would please the Cor- 
servatives. 

It is difficult to asses the accomplishment of the Labor Government at this 
time. The economic position of England has bean so difficult that all efforts 
have been directed to self-preservation rather than to self-improvement. Crit- 
ics of the government argue that though the working man is now getting bet- 
ter wages than ever before, he is able to buy less goods. This may be true, 
but how much blame for the shortages in England can be laid at the door of 
the Government is beyond the capacity of a layman to decide. 

“Will the Labor Party remain in power at the next general election in 
1950?” . 

At present it looks rather doubtful but by no means impossible. Much 
naturally depends upon the course.of events in the next two years. 

Municipal elections on November first of last year brought severe Labor 
defeats throughout the country. These elections came at the end of a period 
of acute difficulties for the Government. The economic situation had become 
desperate in the late summer, and further unpopular restrictions had been 
imposed upon the people. It looked as though the country had turned against 
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the Socialist experiment, Yet in a Parliamentry by-election which came 
shortly after the municipal elections the Labor Party was able to hold the 
constituency of Gravesend — by no means a traditional stronghold of Labor 
_against a determined Conservative assault. In fact, despite a general dimin- 
ishing of support, the Labor Party had not lost a Parliamentary seat to the 
Conservatives in a by-election up to the end of 1947. This is, in the circum- 
stances, a remarkable record. It would appear to show that the Labor Party 
;; so far not held in less esteem in the country than the Conservative Party. 

The second unanswerable question: 

“Would England have had a better chance of recovery under a Conserva- 
tive Government at this time?” 

As you can imagine this is debated lengthily and violently wherever Con- 
servatives and Socialists cross tongues. The Tories point to the thousands 
f regulations hamstringing business, and quote this sort of thing which was 
sent by a firm to a customer. 

“With further reference to your order for twenty medium oak chairs. 
mThe Board of Trade halved the order and sanctioned only ten. Will you 
therefore please submit a further order for twenty, so that the Board of 
Trade can halve same and so allow us to send you the requisite number of 
hairs.” 

There are far more restrictions on business than is healthy, and some of 
them are undoubtedly trivial and unnecessary. Most however are the result 
f shortages of materials or, of what is equivalent, dollars. Lumber is in 
such short supply for instance that it can be obtained only by permit, and 
with the situation as it is, one cannot easily see how it could be arranged 
otherwise. People lost the basic gasoline ration because of the dollar short- 
age, and newsprint was cut for the same reason. 

If the Conservatives had been in power they would have had the advant- 
age of Mr. Churchill as Prime Minister and of generally more experienced 
eaders. Relations with America would probably have been easier. Business 
night have been less restricted. 

The disadvantage they would have had is a particularly serious one at this 
time — they would not have had the confidence of the industrial workers. 
England has never before been so dependent on this group. She mu&t pro- 
luce and export more goods, or starve. A major strike would tumble the 
whole economy in ruins. 

If an ordinary working man is to be willing to produce more and more, 
while goods available to him grow scarcer he must be sure that he is not 
eing had for a sucker. With the Conservative Party in control the working 
man would have had considerable doubts on this score. 

A Conservative Government for instance would hardly have been able to 
ersuade the Trades Unions to accept the principle of stabilized wages as a 
tart to an anti-inflationary program. Picture Mr. John L. Lewis accepting 
uch a suggestion from a Republican Administration — or any other admin- 
istration for that matter. } 

It is doubtful too if a Conservative Government could have persuaded the 
lrades Unions to accept the re-imposition of the “Spivs, Drones and Butter- 
ies Act” — a wartime measure to direct certain unproductive workers and 
nemployed into important industries. The Drones and Butterflies refer to 
Fheir human counterparts — a Spiv is a recently developed name for one who 
lives by his wits rather than by the sweat of his brow. 

With the full cooperation of industrial workers it is possible that the Con- 
‘rvative Party might have been able to achieve more than the Socialists 

ward recovery. Without this cooperation, there is no limit to the calami- 
és which might have befallen England. 
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TEACHERS ARE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


Pror, PAULINE P, SCHWarn, 
New Haven State Teachers Colleg: 


At the request of the Teacher’s League of New Haven, Connecticut, anj 
as a part of the Extension and Evening College Program a course in Worl 
Affairs was offered this spring at the New Haven State Teachers Colley. 
The course was designed to bring to teachers and community folk increase 
knowledge of the world and its current problems. Through a questionnain 
submitted to those enrolled it was learned that the majority were primarily 
interested in gaining personal growth in understanding world affairs tha 
they might be more effective citizens. These teachers and other citizens fel 
a need for more facts and an opportunity to participate in an intimate type o 
lecture-discussion program, From the very beginning the atmosphere of th 
class was one of freedom to question and to answer. Everyone felt himself 
a free, adult citizen helping to clarify his own ideas and to stimulate in 
creased understanding of world situations on the part of all persons present. 
This free-discussion program was exacfly what the Teacher’s League knew 
its members wanted. 

One has only to read newspaper headlines and magazine titles to discover 
that most of today’s news relates directly or indirectly to world news and a 
such demands more comprehension of all the factors that make this “on 
world.” Citizens and teachers need clarified viewpoints, deep understanding, 
and enough facts dynamically interpreted to arouse activity at every levd 
whether that level be one of leadership or support. It is no longer sufficient 
to have a superficial knowledge of things outside our national sphere — we 
need background material to develop understanding as an aid to critical 
thinking. We feel the need to be a part of something, but until we are wel 
informed it is dangerous to participate. We need to find our place in the 
world without assuming either superiority or inferiority to other ways d 
life. 

The*purpose of this course was primarily to give accurate and challeng- 
ing information through the medium of well informed and able lecturer 
whose materials were chosen with the definite purpose of arousing more i 
telligent adult participation in world affairs. Secondly, it was designed t 
assist the citizens and teachers in organizing the information so gained int 
useful, useable materia] for daily living regardless of vocation. The planner 
of the course sought to give the classroom teacher and the plain citizen the 
opportunity for persona] growth in relation to world affairs. 

There were eight lectures and seven coordination periods. All of the lec- 
tures were open to the public. The lecturers were people of authority in ther 
fields. They were: 

1. Dr. Stephen Jones of the Institute of International Studies at Yak 

University whose topic was “The Geographic Basis of World Affairs.” 

2. Dr. Samuel Van Valkenburg, Director of the School of Geography, 

Clark University on “Southeast Asia.” 
3. Dr. Pennington Haile, lecturer and writer on “The European Recovery 

Program.” 
Dr. Pennington Haile in a second lecture on “American Foreign Policy.” @ 

. Dr. Philip Moseley, Professor of Internationa] Relations at the Russia® 
Institute of Columbia University on “Russia.” 

. Dr. Emil Lengyel, Associate Professor of Education at New York Us’ 
versity on “The Arab World.” 


7. Dr. Kendrie Marshall, Director, Division of International Educational 
Relations, U. 8. Office of Education on “Education and International 
Understanding.” 

8. Dr. W. Rex Crawford, Director of Inter-American Activities at the 
University of Pennsylvania on “Latin American Affairs.” 

The lectures were given in a small auditorium and the informality of 
speaker and audience was conducive to spirited question and answer periods. 
Since each student had a listing of the lectures in advance he read pertinent 
articles and books on the subject under discussion and prepared questions to 
he submitted to the speaker. In this way many sources were sounded, con- 
fused thinking beeame constructive thinking and the incentive for obtaining 
more information and clarified understanding was planted. 

The coordination periods between lectures revealed interesting viewpoints 
and served to develop independent thinking based on a number of diversified 
but authoritative opinions. In a sense these periods became a conversational 
“salon” with a subject, an aim and a result. Today we can all attend lec- 
tures and read articles with little effort on our part, but to digest the materi- 
al, to sift it and sort it, to weigh it and measure it against what we know 
and would like to know is something which we seldom do alone. Most of us 
in the ordinary run of life have little access to stimulating group conversa- 
tion. It is surprising how clearly and invigoratingly the other fellow is think- 
ing and how often his contribution is a challenge to our own thoughts. Open, 
thoughtful, intelligent, guided discussion is invaluable to understanding. This 
clarifying experience was the major purpose of the coordination periods. 

During these periods the articles read, the viewpoints and facts gained 
from the lecturers, the questions and answers, were all considered and sum- 
maries were drawn, not to conclude the subject, but to give the students a 
realization of how much more there was to know and to show him how he 
might integrate the knowledge so gained into his daily living. 

Bibliographies were supplied to the group but all reliable sources of in- 
formation were acceptable. 

Each student was responsible for a written report on some significant 
phase of world relations of special interest to him. This offered unlimited 
possibilities, the selection and presentation of which required discriminatory 
thinking on the student’s part and helped him learn whether or not he had 
developed power to locate himself in the world situation. 

Conference periods with each student relative to the term requirements 
helped him to develop the ability to select from his reading that which was 
of the most value to him and helped him to relate it to his individual needs. 
Primarily, this requirement fostered independent thinking, developed sound- 
er judgment, and gave the student a more intimate relationship to the gen- 
eral purposes of the course. 

An evaluation of the procedures and outcomes of this course brings out 
the following: 

1. Teachers and interested citizens had an opportunity to understand and 

use the opinions of experts. 

2. Thinking was clarified on matters of world significance through a give 
and take type of discussion. 

3. An incentive for further study leading to more active citizenship was 
provided. 

. The common habit of “headline reading” was discouraged. 

. A feeling of confidence in one’s own opinion and a regard for — of 
the other fellow was fostered. 

. Teachers are citizens of a small interdependent world and have : a de- 
sire to play an important part in world affairs. 
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READING ON RUSSIA 


Pror. WALDO 
Simmons Colleg, 


Professor Karpovich’s talk at the April meeting on “What We Shou 
Teach About Soviet Russia” contained so much wisdom that its main poing 
warrant listing. Mr. Karpovich suggested that before beginning the stud 
of Soviet Russia four points should be impressed on the student. First, th 
great complexity of the problem — the 1917 Revolution was the most con 
plete revolution in history. Second, the incompleteness of the evidence — 
Russian statistics are neither full nor reliable and much evidence is concealed 
Third, the controversial] nature of the subject — it is impossible for anyoy 
to be impartial. Fourth, no final conclusions are possible at this time. 1) 
Mr. Karpovich’s four points I should like to suggest a fifth, namely, Sovie 
communism probably is as Russian as Marxian — secret police, vague con. 
cepts of private property rights, communal ownership of land, dictatorial 
government, and Siberian exile were old Russian customs before Marx wa 
born. 

Mr. Karpovich further recommends that reading should be balanced by 
parallel assignments — e.g. Chamberlain, Russian Enigma (con) by Duran. 
ty, U. S. S. R. (pro); Kravchenko, ] Chose Freedom (con) by Hindus, Re 
Bread (pro); Schuman, Soviet Politics (pro) by Timasheff, The Great Re. 
treat (con). 

A bibliography has been published recently that should prove of great 
value to any teacher who wishes to employ Mr. Karpovich’s method, as each 
title is followed by a brief appraisal of the book. It is — Walsh, Warren B, 
Russia Under Tsars and Commissars, A Reader's Guide, Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse (1946). 


BOOKS 


The Great Rehearsal, Carl Van Doren, Viking Press, 1948, $3.75, 336 pp. 
including. index, and 15 pp. of pictures. Mr. Van Doren not only presents 
the action and debates in Philadelphia in 1787 in accurate and readable fash- 
ion, but he also makes the preparation for the convention as well as the battle 
for ratification an integra] part of the picture. As he points out in his intro 
duction, a careful] study of the events of 1787 will give great assurance t 
those who in 1948 wish to strengthen the United Nations organization so that 
it may be capable of securing the peace and welfare of the world. Many who 
oppose the United Nations would have opposed the Constitution on the same 
grounds. 

The full appendix contains the essential documents connected with the 
Convention, the only important one I found missing being Hamilton’s Plan of 
Union, which is discussed in the text. Extremely interesting and unfamiliar 
was the chapter in which he describes the various processions where the new 
constitution, physically represented as a “ship-of-state” is drawn down the 
main streets followed by many other floats. As far back as that, American 
artisans were not above using a patriotic moment to lobby for their inter- 
ests, one group demanding protection for American industry, while the coach 
makers appeared in their float with the motto “No tax on American Car- 
riages.” 

Not only is The Great Rehearsal a timely book but an extremely enlight- 
ening one on that period, for the author has succeeded in showing “the argv 
ments in action, not in a philosophic vacuum.” 
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Bakeless, John, Lewis and Clark, Partners in Discovery, New York, Wil- 
liam Morrow & Company, 1947, 458 pp., $5.00. IlJustrations, maps, notes and 
index. 

John Bakeless has in Lewis and Clark, Partners in Discovery attempted 
to write a joint biography, “not merely the story of their explorations.” To 
the explorations he gives 263 out of 458 pages, and the interest of the ex- 
plorations is such as to make the best that Bakeless can do with the joint 
hiography, even Lewis’s tragic and mysterious death, seem of decidedly sec- 
ondary interest. The expedition into the unknown West overshadows the 
biography of the explorers. 

The utility of the book is diminished by Bakeless’s method. His new ma- 
terial is not identified, for “specialists will have no difficulty in recognizing 
it.” There is no bibliography. The notes indicate exhaustive research, but 
there is evidence of serious inaccuracy in the handling of fact, and of haste 
n composition. For instance, the text on page 119 and the map on page 
126 disagree by about 700 miles as to the point of meeting with Pierre Dori- 
on. Horse Prairie Creek is called “Prairie Creek,” or even (page 232), “Mod- 
ern Prairie Creek.” On page 344, we are informed, “Clark’s party had... 
heen moving up the Bitterroot ... then down Jefferson’s River, then by way 
of Wisdom River to the Yellowstone.” The map, page 331, fortunately shows 
no such passage up the Big Hole (Wisdom River), to the Yellowstone, but 
instead it shows the Big Hole on the wrong side of the Continental Divide. 
Jakeless’s style frequently adds to the confusion. 

Although Lewis and Clark might have been composed with more care, it 
is a handsome, well-illustrated book, it fills out the lives of the great explor- 
ers, and it gives a spirited account of one of the greatest of American ad- 
ventures, 


An analysis of racial conflicts and a history of the wartime Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee are subtly combined in Malcom Ross’ All Manner 
of Men (Reynal & Hitchcock, 1948. $3.50, 314 pages). This book is provoca- 
tive and presents its case incisively and authoritatively. 

As chairman of the temporary FEPC the author naturally champions 
Federal Intervention but also seriously attempts to uncover the roots of ra- 
cial antagonisms and reason out a solution. Racial] rioting from New York 
in 1741 to Detroit in 1943 are explored for clues, Mr. Ross finally concludes 
that the rea] factor is economic, namely competition on the labor market. 
His logica] solution’ must then be economic; in specious terms “equally of 
opportunity,” or more specifically non-discrimination in employment and 
equal wage scales for whites and Negroes. 

It is in the achievement of this generally accepted ideal that the author 
akes his possibly controversial stand. The heavy hand of the Federal Gov- 
rnment, he feels, is absolutely necessary to prod both industry and recalcit- 
rant labor unions into line. It is obvious that Mr. Ross would prefer a re- 
incarnated FEPC with strong coercive powers as the appropriate agency. 
An interesting sidelight on the problem presented by the author is the mi- 
gratory trend of postwar Negro labor northwards which may bring the 
struggle home to many Northerners, accustomed hitherto to pontificate about 
a problem which was conveniently remote. 

Although it is far from ideal as a reference book, lacking both an index 
and inherent organization, this book should prove thought-provoking to seri- 

us students of race relations or the President’s Civil Rights program. If 
he accepts the author’s very reasonable premises, the conclusion that this 
problem is the rightful sphere of Federal control becomes all the more logi- 
al and ineseapable. . 
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Thornton Wilder’s The Ides of March, Harper’s, 1948, $2.75, pp. 246, isg 
once a fascinating and dangerous book for teacher and student. It is fase 
ating because Mr. Wilder, through the use of imaginative letters, maks 
familiar historical names come to life and live and move in the years 454 
B. C. against a background whose social and political events are delightfuj 
described. It is dangerous because the normal reader will rarely know whet 
er Mr. Wilder is relying on fact or fantasy for his motivation or charac: 
delineation. Was Caesar as frank in his attitude toward the Roman » 
ligious rites as Mr. Wilder presents him? On the other hand, the symposig 
on great poetry at Clodia’s famous dinner party, with Caesar presiding aj 
Catullus participating, would be sound reading though entirely imaginatiq 
A person should have some familiarity with Roman history in the last day 
of the republic before reading this book. After reading it, he will agai 
want to consult a good history to check up on certain points. That is why; 
is a stimulating novel. It would be a great help if later editions containg 
a cast of characters so that the reader, where necessary, could quickly m 
fresh his memory with the role of the author of each letter. : 


Carey McWilliams’ A Mask for Privilege: Anti-Semitiem in Ameria 
(Little, Brown and Co., 1948) is a hard-hitting assault upon the forces ¢ 
prejudice and privilege which flourish in a society committed to democrati 
ideals. While calling attention to the historical, psychological and sociolog: 
cal factors which have made the Jew our favorite scapegoat, and exposiy 
the cluster of myths which make up the anti-Semitic ideology (like the myt 
of “dominant economic control”), Mr. McWilliams’ distinct contribution @ 
the thesis that anti-Semitism in America is a weapon in socio-economic om 
flicts, a device used by certain groups—notably in the middle or upper clas 
level—to rationalize and to preserve existing status relationships. 


Mr. McWilliams reveals the anti-democratic basis of modern anti-Sent 
tism and the ties which link it with fascistic and reactionary movement 
Waves of organized defamation and discrimination, he points out, have & 
ways accompanied periods of great social upheaval. The upper class set t# 
pattern of social] discrimination in the 1870's, according to Mr. McWilliam 
and elements of that class, entrenched in the heavy industries (which 
closed territory to Jews), have subsidized the crackpot anti-Semitic mow 
ments of our day. The crackpots and their allies, “the armchair anti-Se 
ites,” find fertile soi] for their propaganda in the exposed position of @ 
bulk of the Jews “in the middle of the middle class” where they are s% 
jected along with that class to increasing pressure from above and beloq 
and where they appear as economic competitors in business and in the “fn 
professions” of medicine and law. 

This is no mere passionate call for justice for a minority group; the pra 
lem transcends majority-minority relations and becomes a method of # 
praisa] of our democratic society. Thus the emphasis is not on the victim 
but on the causes of the “socia] disease” which is anti-Semitism. 


The solutions suggested by Mr. McWilliams are (1) a general attack 
the socio-economic causes of the disease—the building of an economic sys 
which would maximize freedom from fear of insecurity—and (2) a spec 
campaign to eliminate all forms of discrimination based solely on ™ 
color or creed. Progress toward the latter goal is noted in the (# 
mission on Human Rights of the U. N. and in the report of the Preside] 


| 


6, is Committee on Civil Rights. Education, publicity, and the provision of new 
fascip, group experiences rather than “tolerance propaganda” will help. The in- 
maky fividual, the author reminds us, can exert a powerful and immediate influence 
tad for ~ good by exposing fallacies, by informed discussion, and by good ex- 
Wwheth . an is a problem that no teacher of the social studies can honestly avoid. 
arecy The implications of the democratic idea, no matter how unpleasant to some, 
be faced. Mr. McWilliams’ timely book will strengthen those who have 
POSE cen fighting all along for reason and justice in the field of social relations; 
ng ali i; will at least undermine the complacency of others. 


inative 
st 
| “ Jim Farley’s Story: The Roosevelt Years, McGraw-Hill, 377 pp., $3.50, 
Mn joins a steady stream of books which have appeared in the past two years 


about Franklin Roosevelt. For those who are looking for a textbook on the 
Kly New Deal or a keen analysis of our wartime President this book will prove dis- 
appointing, but for those interested in the personalities at that time the 
work should provide a wealth of source material. This is essentially a col- 
lection of conversations which Farley had with “the boss” and other lead 
ing Democrats of the 1930’s and early 1940's. 
meria The main theme of the book is the conflict between Roosevelt, who put the 
rees ¢ ideals of the New Deal above his party, and Farley, for whom the party was 
\ocratis always the first consideration. This is strikingly evident in the famous purge 
Ciolog: of 1938 which Roosevelt felt necessary to protect the New Deal and which 
x posing Farley opposed because he believed it would split the party. Although Jim 
e my fcrley’s Story is at times a little too self-righteous and even though it suf- 
tion MEE fers from a certain sameness of style, it will serve as a delightful evening’s 
‘ic cam entertainment for any one concerned with the politics of the Roosevelt era. 


or clas 


{Seni Miss Mallett by Burke Boyce, Harpers, 1948, $2.75, pp. 247. Few teach- 
nes ers can read this book without having many figures from their own experi- 
ave a ence flash across their memory. To all it will bring back certain teachers, 
set te ©. 2 number maiden aunts, others will be reminded of their dealings with 
iens superintendents and members of school boards. Miss Mallett, daughter of 
ich at 2 New Jersey blacksmith, after graduating from Wellesley in 1905 forsakes 

journalism for ready money to relieve her family of financial strain. She 


ti-Sen begins teaching at $12.34 a week. Hating her career at first, she gradually 
of tg Pccomes stimulated by its opportunities, and rebelling against mediocre 
re sian S‘andards, emerges eventually as the head of her department in the great 
below high school. 

e “fi 4 Schoo] boards, political superintendents, the business end of education 

where the money is — these come in for some severe treatment. Yet Mr. 

Boyce knows his background, for the yellow brick buildings, the golden oak 


a desks, the “Vietory of Samothrace” and Franz Hal’s “Cavalier” are as au- 

etal thentic as are also the long dissection of Jvanhoe and Silas Marner. This 
tale of a teacher, who bought her own apples, told with understanding and 
humor, should provide pleasant summer reading. 
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Gust Published- 


History of United States 


By Dwight L. Dumond, Edward E. Dale, 
and Edgar B. Wesley 


A brand new high school text which effectively 
combines a chronological and a topical presenta- 
tion. Features a unique organization— the years 
from 1607 to the present are divided into seven 
epochs, marked off naturally by the termination 
of wars. Each epoch is broken down into five 
chapters: Migrating and Settling, Making a Liv- 
ing, Living Together, Building a Government, 
and Rising Among Nations. A workbook and 
teacher’s manual now in preparation. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16 


As They Said at Harvard 


THIS OUR WORLD 


A Pageant of World History 
by Bining, Howland, Shryock 


is “the text best fitted for a high school course im 
world history.” This conclusion followed an investiga- 
tion conducted by a social studies group at Harvard 
last summer. 


Special Features 


A real world history — including the Far East, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Africa, Latin America, etc. 

A really teachable history — in organization, in read- 
ability, in teaching aids. 

A really modern history — in its balanced viewpoint, 
well-motivated approach, and emphasis on social and 
cultural factors. 


72 Fifth Av. NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11,4 
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